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IS THE OCT AVI A A PLAY OF SENECA? 



By Arthur Stanley Pease 
University of Illinois 



Of the Roman historical plays but a single example, the Octavia, 
has reached us intact, and the importance of the literary and his- 
torical conclusions which might be drawn from it has been greatly 
weakened, both by an almost overwhelming rejection of the manu- 
script tradition which ascribes its authorship to Seneca, 1 and by 
the great variety of dates to which different scholars have assigned 

1 A survey of skeptical views from the time of the Italian Renaissance, including 
the names of Lipsius (1588), Heinsius (1611), Scaliger (1627), Vossius (1647), Grono- 
vius (1661 and 1682), Bothe (1819 and 1822), Baden (1821), Ritter (1843), Vater 
(1853), L. Muller (1861), Braun (1863), Peiper and Richter (1867; repeated by Peiper 
in 1002), Stahr (1867), Bucheler (1872), Baehrens (1878), Leo (1878), Birt (1879), and 
Meiser (1887), is given by Ladek, "De Octavia Praetexta," in Diss, pkilol. Vindob., 
HI (1891), 4-15. Among subsequent names are those of Ladek himself (op. tit., and in 
Ztitschr.f. d. bsterr. Gymn. [1905], 675-701, 865-83, 961-72), Pais (II Teatro di L 
Anneo Seneca [1890], prefaz., vii), Ribbeck (Gesch. d. rom. Dicktung, III [1892], 84 ff.), 
Hosius (m Fleck. Jahrb., XXXIII [1892], 355), Nordmeyer (in Fleck. Jahrb., XIX, 
Supplbd. [1893], 309), Rossbach (in Pauly-Wissowa, .RE, I [1894], 2245), Gercke (in 
Fleck. Jahrb., XXII, Supplbd. [1896], 195-99), Brassloff (in Pauly-Wissowa, RE, III 
[1899], 2893), Ussani (in Riv. di Filol., XXXIII [1905], 449 ff.), Cima (in Riv. di Filol., 
XXXrV [1906], 529), Gemoll (in Woch. f. kl. Pkilol., XXIII [1906], 1091), Miller 
(Tke Tragedies of Seneca [1907], 420; but in a letter dated October 20, 1919, Professor 
Miller writes: "I have never been able to feel so sure as most critics seem to feel that 
Seneca did not write this play"), Vurtheim (Octavia Praetexta [1909], 6 ff.), Butler 
(Post-Augustan Poetry from Seneca to Juvenal [1909], 41), Duff (Literary History of 
Rome [1909], 130), dickering (An Introduction to Octavia Praetexta [1910], 74), Kroll 
(in Teuffel's Gesch. d. rom. Lit., II, 6th ed. [1910], 233), Santoro (in Classici e Neo- 
latini,Vm [191 2], 182-99, and his Incerti Poetae Octavia [1917]), Schanz (Gesch. d. rom. 
Lit., II, 2, 3d ed. [1913], 75), Bassi (in Atti delta r. Ace. di Arch, e belle Arti di Napoli, 
N.S., III [1914], 141), Dimsdale (Hist, of Lat. Lit. [1915], 406), and Valmaggi (in 
Riv. di Filol., XLVII [1919], 35-41). In favor of the authenticity of the play may be 
mentioned Delrio (1576; in his edition of 1619, 261, he says: haec tragoedia tola Latina 
et tola Senecae est), Klotzsch (1804, and in the Lemaire ed. of 1829), von Ranke (Sammt- 
licke Werke, LI [1888], 59 ff.), Siegmund (Zur Kritik der Trag. Octavia [1910, 1911]; 
see below). These lists are in no way exhaustive but merely representative. 
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it. 1 So general, indeed, has been the disbelief in its traditional 
authorship that of late the burden of proof has seemed to rest, not 
upon the assailants, but upon the defenders of its genuineness. 
It is my purpose in this paper to examine the arguments adduced 
against its authenticity, for, if these can be successfully answered, 
the burden of proof will at least have been shifted and a presumption 
established in favor of Seneca as its author. 

Opposing arguments may be roughly divided into four classes, 
which I shall call arguments from anachronism, from allusion, 
from style, and from tradition. By anachronism I mean that to 
assume authorship by Seneca is held to involve a knowledge on the 
part of the writer of historical matters of which Seneca could not 
possibly have been informed; 2 the arguments from allusion are 
those which would find in the play distinct imitation or reminis- 
cence of works written later than the date of Seneca's death; 
the stylistic arguments allege discrepancies in lexicographical, 
rhetorical, or metrical style between the Octavia and the admittedly 
genuine plays of Seneca; while the arguments from tradition 
emphasize certain differences in textual authentication between 
this play and the others. 

1. The most striking of the supposed anachronisms in the play 
is the prophecy by Agrippina in verses 619-21 and 629-31: ultrix 
Erinys impio dignum parat / letum tyranno, verbera et turpem 

fugam I poenasque quis et Tantali vincat sitim veniet dies 

tempusque quo reddat suis / animam nocentem sceleribus, iugulum 
hostibus I desertus ac destructus et cunctis egens. That is, death, 
flogging, and exile, and punishments worse than the thirst of 
Tantalus await Nero, and, deserted and needy, he will offer his 
throat to his enemies. Now Nero's end, as described by Suetonius 
and Dio Cassius, is held by most critics to resemble these predictions 
so closely as to make it impossible that the account in the Octavia 

1 Varying from the time of Seneca, or soon after the death of Nero, to the four- 
teenth century (Braun, Die Trag. Octavia und die Zeit ihrer Entstehung [1863]), 
though no one now favors so late a date as the last mentioned. Some have attempted 
to ascribe the play to a particular author other than Seneca, especially to Curiatius 
Maternus, Floras, or Scaevus Memor (Schanz, op. cit., II, 2, 3d ed., 76). 

2 In the statement of the principal arguments I here follow Ladek, op. cit., 5-6. 
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is a genuine prophecy and not a vaticinium ex eventu. Let us com- 
pare these details. In Suetonius {Nero xlviii) the flight of Nero 
to the villa of Phaon is described. He was attended by only four 
persons (or, according to Dio Cassius bdii. 27, by two), and so 
might be described as desertus. His hunger and thirst are men- 
tioned, but in neither of these respects could he be fairly compared 
to Tantalus, for panem quidem sordidum oblatum aspematus est, 
aquae autem tepidae aliquantum Mbit. We further find in Suetonius 
a reference to his iugulum, but it is not presented to his enemies but 
pierced by his own efforts, with the aid of his secretary, Epaphro- 
ditus. 1 Again, I have above given the passages from the Octavia 
as they are quoted by Ladek, 2 but he unfortunately omits lines 
622-23, which read: dirum laborem Sisyphi, Tityi alitem, / Ixionis- 
que membra rapientem rotam. When these are taken in connection 
with the thirst of Tantalus it will be seen that we have simply a 
list of the stock punishments in the underworld. 3 And if we turn 
to line 620 we find there grouped the commoner forms of serious 
earthly punishment: death (letum), flogging (verbera, perhaps 
with reference to the punishment more maiorum), and exile (Juga). 
The verbera, it will be noticed, are as little appropriate to the actual 
fate of Nero as are the chastisements of Sisyphus, Tityus, and 
Ixion, for though Suetonius in chapter xlix says that a messenger 
brought word to Phaon that Nero hostem a senatu iudicatum et 

1 Suet. Nero xlix : ferrum iugulo adegit, iuvante Epaphrodito a libellis. Dio Cass- 
lxiii. 29, differs but slightly: Trpoaira^e rots vapovaiv havriv a,roKTeZi>ai. kurti re 
obx tnriiKovaav, h.vtaTkva£k Tt nai ityr\ ' ky£) pibvos oUre <j>l\ov o{rre ixdpiv i\<>>- *a,v 
Toir(f Tvt\aai.vTt»v airy tS>v Imkuv airds iavrov iireKTeme .... Kal air&v SvoBava- 
tovvto. & 'Eira<t>p68iTos TrpoaKa.Tapyaoa.To. The flight of Nero is also barely men- 
tioned in Tac. Hist. iii. 68. 

2 Op. at., s. 

s Cf. Virg. Aen. vi. 595 ff. This objection has also been recognized by Bassi, 
op. dt., 136, n. 2. Siegmund, in a program in 1910 (Zur Kritih der Trag. Octavia; 
this has been accessible to me only through the review by Tolkiehn in Burs. Jahresb., 
CLVIII [191 2], 19), has expressed the plausible view that verses 618-31 are a formula 
of imprecation, based on Alexandrian models, and he well compares Ov. Ibis 159-80, 
191-94, many details of which suggest our passage, e.g., verbera (159), furiis agitabere 
(161), Sisyphus (17s, rgi), quique agitur rapidae vinctus ab orbe rotae (176; cf. 192), 
pater Pelopis (179; cf. 193), visceraque assiduae (sc. Tityus) debita praebet avi (182; 
cf. 194), flagello (183). On p. 21 of a second program in T911 Siegmund (according 
to Tolkiehn in Burs. Jahresb., CLXXI [1915], 20) again emphasizes the fact that verses 
6 r 8-3 1 do not bear the character of a prophecy after the event. 
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quaeri ut puniatur more maiorum, etc., as a matter of fact Nero 
experienced nothing of that sort, as any writer subsequent to his 
death would have perfectly well known. In short, the prophecy 
is highly rhetorical, predicting for Nero in this world a vengeance 
inflicted by practically all the methods in ordinary use, and, in the 
after life, retribution among the great criminals of mythology. 

If, then, the details of this prophecy fit so vaguely and so 
inexactly as I have attempted to show, what remains of it ? Simply 
this, that the author of the Octavia foresees that after Nero's 
criminal career has continued for a time it will meet an appropriate 
end, by civil punishments in this life and divinely appointed ones 
in the next. In fact Seneca elsewhere (de Tranq. 11. 9) remarks, 
in yet more general terms, quod regnum est cui non parata sit ruina 
et proculcatio et dominus et camifex? Of the really distinctive 
features of the end of Nero's life, as told by Suetonius, there is in the 
Octavia no hint, particularly of the fact that he eventually died by 
his own hand. In view of the considerable use made in ancient 
poetry of prophecies after the event, can we fairly believe that a 
writer after Nero's death would have neglected the opportunity, 
when describing predictions, for inserting some which bore a 
genuine likeness to the facts P 1 

1 Von Ranke, in a work (op. cit., 59 ff.) to which succeeding scholars such as 
Schanz (op. cit., 76) have given too little weight, well remarks (p. 65) : "Ich kann nicht 
anders denken, als dass die Tragodie ein Produkt der allgemeinen Stimmung ist, 
welche nach der Vermahlung Nero's mit Poppaa eintrat. Denn ware sie in der 
folgenden Zeit abgefasst, so wurden wenigstens in den Traumen und Erscheinungen 

Andeutungen davon vorkommen Selbst was von dem unglucklichen Ende 

Neros gesagt wird, ist zu allgemein, als dass er der Prophezeiung vorausgegangen sein 
konnte." And Gercke (in Fleck. Jahrb., XXII, Supplbd. [1896], 196) thinks it strange 
that the author of the Octavia, even had he been a provincial, has nothing to say of 
the events of the year 69. 

Yet Ladek (op. cit., 5), on the basis of lines 619-21 and 629-31, asserts that Neronis 
fuga et verbera ei a senatu decreta et sitis in deverticulo absconditi et mors quam sibi ipsi 
intulit, praedicuntur tali modo, quali praedici omnino non poterant. Chickering (op. cit., 
73), though on p. 74 rather cautiously avoiding a decided expression of his own opinion, 
admits that "it is not beyond reason .... to suppose that the author, knowing as 
well as he did the character of Nero, foresaw just such an end as really befell him. 
To be utterly abandoned and at last to fall into the power of his enemies was what he 
might naturally expect; and at the last to have his neck fastened and his naked body 
beaten with rods until he died was at least more maiorum for a man declared a public 
enemy, and so again in the direct line of reasonable prediction." 
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A second passage which Ladek supposes a prophecy of the death 
of Nero is found in lines 732-33. But here, also, he has done 
violence to the meaning by quoting these lines without their con- 
text. I shall make a somewhat fuller quotation, beginning with 
line 728 (Poppaea is describing a dream which she has had): 
venientem intuor / comitante turba coniugem quondam meum / natum- 
que; properat petere complexus meos / Crispinus, intermissa libare 
oscula; / irrumpit intra tecta cum trepidus mea / ensemque iugulo 
condidit saevum Nero. 1 Now even if the last two lines of this pas- 
sage be taken alone it is doubtful if the iugulo can be that of Nero, 
as Ladek would have us believe, and standing in the context in 
which they occur they clearly refer to the throat of Crispinus, 
making the passage a prediction of his murder at the hands of 
Nero. 3 That we know from Tacitus 3 that the death of Crispinus 
did not take place in the manner here described, but rather by 
suicide, need occasion us no surprise, for his death was subsequent 
to that of Seneca, and though its occurrence might have been 
foreseen its manner naturally would not have been. As to the lines 
in question, then, if they are to apply to the suicide of Nero we 
must do violence to the natural meaning of the words and must 
picture Nero (in Poppaea's dream) as rushing in and killing himself 
in the presence of Crispinus, whose death in actual fact antedated 
his by a couple of years — an unlikely assumption, if the play was 

1 And cf. 738-39. 

2 Chickering (op. cit., 73, 74, n. 28) unquestioningly accepts line 733 as referring 
to the death of Nero, as does Bassi (op. cit., 137), but surely some reflexive (suo or sibi) 
or an intensive (like ipse) would have been used had this been the meaning. Miller's 
translation (p. 445) has the correct understanding of the passage. The view of 
Vurtheim is not quite clear from his note, but he seems to consider this murder that 
of Crispinus. From lines 752-53 little can be gained (iugulo quod ensem condidit 
princeps tuus: / bella kaud movebit, pace sedferrum teget), for the nurse is plainly making 
a far-fetched interpretation of what she does not understand in order to calm down 
the apprehensions of Poppaea. If anyone be still disposed to interpret iugulo in these 
passages as referring to the neck of Nero, then the predictions in this dream are in- 
consistent with that of line 630. But it is quite likely that our efforts are wasted 
in trying to make the dream apply precisely to any future events. 

3 Ann. xv. 71: pellitur et Rufrius Crispinus occasione coniurationis, sed Neroni 
invisus quod Poppaeam quondam matrimonio tenuerat; xvi. 17: hie (sc. Crispinus) 
quondam praefectus praetorii et consularibus insignibus donatus ac nuper crimine coniura- 
tionis in Sardiniam exactus accepto iussae mortis nuntio semet interfecit. 
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written after all these events were a matter of history. On the 
other hand, if the lines apply to the murder of Crispinus by Nero 
we must frankly admit that the prophecy was not fulfilled in the 
form in which it was made, which is exactly what we should expect 
in a play written by Seneca, who died before both Crispinus and 
Nero. 

In lines 595-97 the ghost of Agrippina says: nubat his flammis 
meo I Poppaea nato iuncta, quas vindex manus / dolorque matris vertet 
ad tristes rogos. Again a prophecy, but, if it refer to the death of 
Poppaea, one in conflict with the exact facts as is recognized, by 
Ladek, 1 for Poppaea met her death, as we learn from Tacitus, 2 
not by the manus but by the calx of her husband. Consequently 
Ladek, Vurtheim, and others would favor the interpretation sug- 
gested by Vater 3 that vindex manus here and vindex deus in line 
255 4 refer, by a double entendre, to Julius Vindex, whose revolt was 
so important a factor in the events leading to the death of Nero. 
But, as Ladek himself admits, the word vindex is a favorite one in 
Seneca, 5 and as he might also have admitted, Julius Vindex had 
nothing to do with the death of Poppaea, nor could he appropriately 
be spoken of as a deus. It should also be noted, as a minor objec- 
tion, that the reference to the tristes rogos, if they be those of 
Poppaea, while permissible as prophecy, is inexact as history, 
since Tacitus expressly states 6 that her corpus non igni abolitum, ut 
Romanus mos, sed regum externorum consuetudine differtum odoribus 
conditur tumuloque Iuliorum infertur. If, on the other hand, the 
tristes rogos are those of Nero rather than of Poppaea, some of the 

1 Op. tit., 6. 

2 Ann. xvi. 6 : post finem ludicri Poppaea mortem obiit, fortuita mariti iracundia, a 
quo gravida ictu caltis adflicta est; Suet. Nero xxxv: Poppaeam, duodecimo die post 
divortium Octaviae in matrimonium acceptam dilexit unice; et tamen ipsam quoque ictu 
caltis occidit, quod se ex aurigatione sero reversum gravida et aegra conviciis incesserat. 

s In Jahn's Archiv, XDC (1853), 595. 

4 In 255-56 the nurse of Octavia says: forsitan vindex deus / existet aliquis, laetus 
et veniet dies. 

s Cf . Pha. 261: proin castitatis vindicem armemus manum; Th. 1110: vindices 
aderunt dei; and the word vindex is found in H.F. 255; Tr. 471; M. 173, 532; Pha. 
1210; H.O. 321, 873, 879, 1019, 1334, 1416, 1594, 1837; Oc. 62. Ladek also compares 
H.F. 385: ultor .... deus. 

6 Ann. xvi. 6. 
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same arguments in regard to the word vindex will still apply, and 
the prediction of his death is sufficiently vague and inexact to fall 
within the realm of possible prediction. 

Against belief that Seneca was the author of the play it is con- 
stantly urged that he would not, during his lifetime and that of 
Nero, have ventured to represent the emperor in so unfavorable a 
light. 1 This is perfectly true if we suppose that the work was 
published during the lifetime of its author, but what prevents us 
from considering it as a posthumous one, entrusted by Seneca to 
friends to be published after the death of Nero ? 2 Quite in keeping 
with this view is the statement of Tacitus: 3 et novissimo quoque 
momento suppeditante eloquentia advocatis scriptoribus pleraque 
tradidit quae in vulgus edita eius verbis invertere supersedeo, and 
that of Dio Cassius: 4 ob /xivroi tcptntpov lavrdv ij\//aro irpiv rb 
re /3t|8Xiof 8 (Tvpiypafav eiravopdSxrai Kal raXXa, eSedlei ydp juij Kal 
is rbv Nipwva SkdbvTa. <j>9ap§, irapaKaradeadai. rurlv. That this book 
was actually the Octavia I should not go so far as to assert (and 
additional considerations on this head I shall mention below, when 
dealing with the relation of the play to Lucan) , but from Dio Cassius 
it will be clear that Seneca did make definite provision for the 
preservation, after his death, of works which he was afraid to let 
come into the hands of Nero. 

If we accept the view that the Octavia was published posthu- 
mously certain of the difficulties in it are at once resolved. Most 
important of these, perhaps, is the fact that lines 831-33 appear to 
be a clear reference to the Great Fire at Rome in the year 64. s 
Inasmuch as this happened before Seneca's death and was therefore 
known to him, and since it was by many thought to have been 

1 Cf., for example, the judgment of Butler, op. tit., 41, 78. 

* Cf. TolMehn in Burs. Jahresb., CLVIII (1012), 19: " Auch mir ist schon oftmals 
der Gedanke gekommen, ob nicht vielleicht die Ueberlieferung doch recht hat, und die 
Octavia ein aus dem Nachlass des Philosophen verSffentlichtes dichterisches Erzeugnis 
Senecas ist." 

s Ann. xv. 63. 

4 lxii. 25. 

« Cf. Suet. Nero xxxviii; Tac. Ann. xv. 38; Dio Cass. lxii. 16 ff. On the question 
of Nero's guilt in the matter (which is not, however, essential to the question), see 
Hiilsen in Amer. Jour, of Arch., XIII (1909), 45-48, and the works there cited. 
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caused by Nero himself, 1 it finds a very appropriate place in this 
play, and the same may be said of the references to the shipwreck 
of Agrippina in lines 317 ff. 

Again, objection has been raised to the fact that Seneca is him- 
self a character in the drama, but it must be borne in mind that 
this is a play to be read, not seen, and read, as I have suggested, 
after Seneca's death. As an apologia, then, for himself, and per- 
haps as an explanation to the later world why his attempts to 
train and control his imperial pupil had been so unsuccessful, the 
scene of Seneca and Nero (lines 377-592) was introduced. There 
is also the underlying idea of sympathy for the race of Augustus, 
exterminated by the death of Octavia, as is recognized by von 
Ranke {op. cit., 66), who well suggests that when the Flavian 
dynasty was in power, or later, when yet other emperors had risen 
to the throne by adoption or by force, this point of view would 
have been less natural than in a contemporary of Octavia. Seneca 
might, of course, have had recourse to memoirs, like Sulla and 
Caesar and others, or perhaps to some other literary genre, but, 
little as we know of the praetexta, from what remains we can see 
that it had already been used for the description of contemporary 
events, and may well have found within it a place for humble refer- 
ences to its own poets. So Ennius wrote an Ambracia 2 on the 
deeds accomplished by Fulvius Nobilior, at which Ennius had 
himself been present; Pacuvius similarly wrote a Paulus; 3 and 
noteworthy is the statement of Asinius Pollio 4 that L. Cornelius 
Balbus, when quaestor at Gades, ludis praetextam de suo itinere ad 
L. Lentulum procos. sollicitandum posuit, 5 et quidem cum ageretur 
flevit memoria rerum gestarum commotus. Bassi suggests 6 that it is 
altogether unlikely that Seneca would have represented himself on 

1 Ladek, op. cit., 6, adduces this fact as an argument against the possibility of the 
play being by Seneca. 

2 Cf. Vahlen's second edition (1903), xiii-xv; Leo, Gesch. d. rom. Lit., I (1913), 197. 

3 Cf. Leo, op. cit., I, 220-30. 

4 Cic. ad Fam. x. 32. 3. 

s For which Schone, Coniect. crit. (1894), 8, wished to read composuit; but cf. Weil 
in Rev. de Philol., XVIII (1894), iS3 - 54, who defends the text. The play in any case 
dealt with contemporary events. 

6 Op. cit., 141-42. 
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the stage omnis vis expertem et cum Nerone conloquentem, qui eius 
verba irridet tantum. But it is precisely this contrast which the 
author is clearly trying to make, between the Stoic sage on the one 
hand and the contemptuous autocrat on the other. Had the 
play been written after the death of Nero the glory of Seneca 
would probably have been enhanced by a more vivid picture of the 
later downfall of the emperor. 

Another objection raised 1 is that in line 696 Seneca would not 
have made himself in part responsible for the marriage of Nero 
and Poppaea. The phrase there used is (695-96): quern tuus 
I cepit decor / et culpa Senecae (senecte \//). But this reading has 
been very generally considered as corrupt and obelized or emended, 2 
and the difficulty of retaining it in a sense unfavorable to Seneca is 
practically the same whether we consider him the author or look for 
some other poet who is inserting him as a virtuous foil to the 
vicious emperor. 

Minor difficulties raised by Vurtheim are: (1) that in line 841 
Poppaea is called sancta* (but this doubt disappears when we 
observe that it is Nero who is speaking); (2) that the character 
of Poppaea is nowhere in the Octavia disparaged 4 (but it was 
unnecessary to do so; the guilt was Nero's, and it might have 
appeared less vivid if shared with a scheming and unscrupulous 
wife) ; s and (3) that no mention is made in the play of the sterility 
on account of which Nero divorced Octavia, but, on the contrary, 
hopes are held out by Seneca 6 that Nero will yet have children by 
her 7 (but, be the facts as they may — and Vurtheim admits that 
Dio, quo nullus fusius de Neronis rebus domesticis egit, Octaviae 

1 Cf. Chickering, op. cit., 73. 

' The emendations do not here concern us, but they are all designed to avoid assum- 
ing the complicity of Seneca. Bradshaw (The Ten Tragedies of Seneca [ 1902], 689) 
translates culpa Senecae "in spite of Seneca's objections." 

3 The precise expression is sanclos coniugis vidtus meae. Cf. Vurtheim, op. cit., 10. 

1 1bid. 

s Much the same reasoning will explain why the faults of Tigellinus are not more 
vividly portrayed; cf. Vurtheim, op. cit., 9-10. 

6 Lines 533-35. 

'Vurtheim, op. cit., 10-11. On the question of sterility cf. Brassloff, op. cit., 
2897. 
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sterilitatem pressit silentio — it was surely not in keeping with the 
purpose of the Octavia, by whatever author written, to stress this 
feature, which by an ancient reader might have been held to 
diminish the culpability of Nero). 

Summing up, then, the arguments from supposed anachronisms, 
we may say that some are due to an exaggeration of certain quite 
natural coincidences, some to an overlooking of the possibility 
that the play was posthumously published, while others apply 
equally whether the play was written by Seneca or by another. 
One type of argument in this group I shall merely mention, namely, 
that which asserts that the descriptions in the play are so mechanical 
and formal that it cannot be based upon autopsy but must be the 
product of a later age, for this reasoning suffers, on the one hand, 
from neglecting the rhetorical character of Seneca's time and of the 
man himself, and, on the other, from extreme subjectivity, since 
for every critic who emphasizes the apparent remoteness of the 
events described 1 others can be found who, because of the vivid 
impression the descriptions make upon them, will date the play as 
soon after Nero's death as they dare, and will insist that it must 
rest, at least in part, upon autopsy. 2 

2. The second main class of objections to the authenticity of 
the Octavia, based upon supposed allusions in it to the works of 
other writers, need not long detain us. A notable likeness is 
found between Octavia, 488-89 (Seneca to Nero) : tu pads auctor, 
generis humani arbiter / electus, and de Clem. i. 1, 2 (where 
Seneca suggests to Nero the thought) : egone ex omnibus mortalibus 
placui electusque sum, qui in terris deorum vice fungerer ? ego vitae 
necisque gentibus arbiter; etc. But if Seneca be the author of the 
Octavia this parallelism is not strange, nor is the fact that the play 

1 So Gercke (in Fleck. Jahrb., XXII, Supplbd. [1896], 195-96) thinks that the play 
was perhaps composed by a young man, reading his sources in a dreamy fashion, who 
did not know at first hand the events described and had no cause for bitterness against 
Nero, either because he lived far from Rome or because he was distant in time from 
Nero (!). 

* Cf. Baehrens, op. tit., 114; von Ranke, op. tit., 66; Ladek, op. tit., 48-49; 
Nordmeyer, op. tit., 312; Gemoll, op. tit., 1091; Miller, op. tit., 420; Chickering, 
op. tit., 70, 72; Schanz, op. tit., II, 2, 3d ed., 75; Bassi, op. tit., 176. 
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shows in various ways the influence of Ovid, 1 an author to whom 
Seneca is elsewhere considerably indebted. 2 Likenesses to Lucan 3 
belong to the same category as parallels between Seneca's other 
works and those of Lucan which in places imitate them, 4 with this 
additional consideration, however, that since Lucan died on 
April 30, 6s, s almost contemporaneously with Seneca, 6 his knowl- 
edge and use of the Octavia must have come before Seneca's death; 
hence the Octavia, though unpublished, must have been privately 
read by the nephew of its author, and its composition should be set 
sometime after the death of Octavia (on July 7, 62)' and well 
before April, 6s. 8 This makes it unlikely that the play was the 
work of which Dio Cassius speaks (in Ixii. 25) as that upon 
which Seneca was working immediately before his death. As for 
likenesses of the Octavia to the works of other writers, of whom those 
most often assigned as sources are Cluvius Rufus, 9 Josephus, 10 

1 Cf. Meiser, Ueber historische Dramen der Romer (1887), 19; Ribbeck, op. tit., 
HI, 86; Nordmeyer, op. tit., 285 (who thinks that the Octavia follows Ovid more closely 
than any poet with the exception of Seneca); Gemoll, op. til., 1089-90; Siegmund 
in his 1910 program (according to Tolkiehn in Burs. Jahresb., CLVIII [1912], 19); 
Bassi, op. tit., 158-61. 

3 See especially Schanz, op. tit., II, 2, 3d ed., 58, 69, 381. 

3 Parallels will be found in the work of Hosius, Lucanus und Seneca (in Fleck. 
Jahrb., XXXVIII [1892], 354-56), with additions in Nordmeyer, op. tit., 315, n. 2; 
cf. Butler, op. tit., 78, n. 2; Bassi, op. tit., 140-53. 

4 Hosius, op. tit., 351, finds in Lucan borrowings from all the tragedies of Seneca, 
with whole passages taken from the Oedipus, Medea, and Agamemnon. 

s Cf. Schanz, op. tit., II, 2, 3d ed., 100-101. 

6 Rossbach (in Pauly-Wissowa, RE, I, 2243) sets Seneca's death at the end of 
April in 65. 

7 Cf. Suet. Nero lvii. Her death followed very closely upon her exile; cf . Brassloff , 
op. tit., 2897. 

8 For the much discussed question of the date of composition of the Pharsalia see 
Schanz, op. tit., II, 2, 3d ed., 104-5. The result of the conclusions I have suggested 
would be to strengthen the view that the Pharsalia was written, or at least completed 
after 62, which is probable on other grounds as well. Of course there is the less likely 
possibility that Seneca may at times have imitated Lucan, in which case the Octavia 
may fall as near the end of Seneca's life as we think allows time for composing it. 

' Cf. Nordmeyer, op. tit., 278-80 (judging from likenesses in Josephus). This view 
is opposed by Vurtheim, op. tit., 7, n. 1. 

10 Ussani, op. tit., 466; Ladek in Zeitschr. f. d. bsterr. Gymn. (1905), 866-67; but 
cf. Gemoll, op. tit., 1091. 
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Pliny, 1 Tacitus, 2 and Dio Cassius, 3 only this need be here said, first, 
that in no one of these authors are likenesses to the Octavia uni- 
versally admitted, and, secondly, that the borrowing, if any, is 
quite as likely to have been made from the Octavia, for, if it be 
genuine, it is the earliest of our extant accounts of the events 
described, and, by reason of the opportunities of Seneca for first- 
hand information, one that would very naturally not have been 
overlooked by later writers. With Seneca's abundant knowledge 
from personal observation it is unlikely that he would have resorted 
to any historical source; his use of literary models is, of course, 
an entirely different question. 

3. I pass to the third set of arguments, the stylistic, a field in 
which many rather futile and trivial opinions have been expressed, 
some of which would never have been advanced had an accurate 
concordance or index to the plays been available. 4 Of these the 
more significant are the following. 5 Richter 6 noted that the word 
mox occurred nowhere else in the plays 7 but was found eight times in 
the Octavia, in the sense of deinde, and Schmidt 8 and he made the 
sensational discovery that the word retro is found in all the plays 

1 So Gercke, op. tit., 195-99; this is opposed by Richter, 1902 edition of Seneca, 
39S, n.; Kroll, op. tit., 234 (following Ladek). 

2 For example Peiper and Richter, 1867 edition, xiii; Birt in Rhein. Mus., XXXIV 
(1879), 558-59; Cima in Riv. di Filol., XXXIV (1906), 529-64; Vurtheim, op. tit., 
11-16 (also in Sertum Nabericum [1908], 435-42); opposing are, of course, all those 
who think the play written very shortly after the death of Nero, e.g., Biicheler in 
Rhein. Mus., XVII (1872), 474-75; Meiser, op. tit., 15; Nordmeyer, op. tit., 263-75; 
Richter, 1902 edition, 395, n.: certum hoc unum post Senecae obitum ante Taciturn 
scriptam esse praetextam; Ladek in Zeitschr.f. d. bsterr. Gymn., he. tit.; Gemoll, op. tit., 
1091; Bassi, op. tit., 154, who on p. 170 thinks that Tacitus and the Octavia have a 
common source. 

3 Cf. Santoro in Classiti e Neolatini, VIII (1912), 182-99; the contrary view in 
Nordmeyer, op. tit., 275; Gercke, op. tit., 197-98, thinks that the Octavia has the same 
source as Dio Cassius, namely Pliny. 

4 Such statements as to lexical usage as I shall make are taken from Oldfather, 
Pease, and Canter, Index Verborum quae in Senecae Fabulis necnon in Octavia Prae- 
texta reperiuntur, in University of Illinois Studies in Language and Literature, IV, 
(1918), 1-272. 

s Collected by Ladek in Diss, philol. Vindob., Ill (1891), 7. 

6 De Senecae Tragoediarum Auctore (1862), 3. 

' This is incorrect; cf. H.F., 458. 

8 De emend. Sen. Trag. Rationibus (i860), 34; cf. Ladek, loc. tit. 
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of Seneca except the Octavia. But ten minutes of chance roaming 
in the Index Verborum discloses the equally important facts that 
munus is found in all the plays except the Thyestes, mos and potius 
in all save the Hercules Oetaeus, modus in all but the Octavia, 
nempe in all but the Medea, nimirum in all but the Phoenissae, and 
parum in all but the Phaedra! Surely scattered observations of 
this sort lead nowhere. Again, Richter has noticed that adjectives 
in -fer and -ficus, quorum magnus numerus in ceteris novem fabulis 
extat, in Octavia prorsus desiderantur. 1 But, tested by the Index 
Verborum, the plays reveal thirty-one different adjectives in -fer, 2 
of which the Troades also contains no example, and twelve in 
-ficus, of which neither the Thyestes nor the Hercules Oetaeus shows 
any — a fact which nullifies the value of this argument. Similarly 
the alleged absence of at in the Octavia 3 is most effectively disproved 
by its presence in line 457 (it has also been added, but by emenda- 
tion, in 100 and 827). A considerable number of other lexical 
peculiarities in the Octavia have been collected by Miss D. L. 
Cuthbert (Mrs. J. C. Austin), 4 who admits, however, 5 that "an 
equal if not larger number have been found in the Phoenissae and 
the Hercules Oetaeus." Of words found in the Octavia but in none 
of the other plays she discovers but thirty-six, 6 of which several, 
like discidium, praefectus, princeps, and senatus are not unnaturally 

1 Ladek, he. cit. 

1 In a master's thesis submitted in 1918 to the University of Illinois by Mr. H. W. 
Kamp (as yet unpublished), p. 28, this number is contrasted with 25 in the major works 
of Virgil. 

3 Cf. Chickering, op. cit., 69. 

4 In a master's thesis submitted in 191 7 to the University of Illinois (as yet 
unpublished), pp. 17-21. Among the more striking points noted are the fact that 
there are forty words common to all the plays but not found in the Octavia, and that 
such common words as eo, abeo, locus, corpus, de, retro, sub, and unde are lacking in it 
(all of these save abeo being found in each of the other plays); further, the dispropor- 
tionate frequency in the Octavia of aula, diu, extinguo, ingens, modo, mox, procul, quis 
(=quibus), saepe, semper, subicio, tandem, temere, Miens (Viirtheim, op. cit., 8, has 
objected that the word dirus, a favorite with Seneca and Tacitus, is overdone in the 
Octavia, occurring there seventeen times as contrasted with seventy-five in the other 
plays). But Miss Cuthbert has herself recognized these arguments as individually 
weak and only cumulatively important. 

5 P. 28. 

6 P. 51. 
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limited to this drama. This number is both absolutely and rela- 
tively to the length of the play smaller than corresponding ones for 
the other plays, the Hercules Oetaeus, however, approaching the 
Octavia in the lack of distinctiveness of its vocabulary, while the 
Oedipus and the Agamemnon have each about two and a half times 
as many peculiar words as the Octavia. In short, the Octavia has 
the greatest poverty of vocabulary of any of the plays, and the 
Hercules Oetaeus is second in this respect. 1 But this need not 
disprove the authenticity of either, but may simply show that they 
were written at a different period in the life of the author, perhaps 
under the influence of different models. In fact, in the case of 
the Octavia we may hazard the guess that the conventional style 
of the praetexta was less distinctly poetical and more matter-of-fact 
and genuinely Roman than that of the fabula crepidata. 

It has been observed 2 that the prosody of mddo in verse 273 
differs from that found in the other plays, but in reply it may be 
said that in eleven other places in the Octavia it is regular, and that 
in the words sero and subito Seneca allows himself similar poetic 
variation. 3 Ribbeck 4 holds the metrical style of the play to be 
similar to that of the admittedly authentic ones save that there are 
no choral meters except anapaests, and that those are more careless 
than Seneca's usually are. 5 

Much more striking are the numerous verbal likenesses to the 
plays of Seneca, as collected in great detail by Ladek. 6 The 
difficulties in the use of such parallels in phraseology I have dis- 
cussed in another paper, 7 and I should willingly admit that by use 

x Pp. 17-18. 

2 Cf. Chickering, op. cit., 69; Gandiglio in Athene e Roma, XXII (1919), 54-55. 

3 Chickering, he. cit. 

* Gesch. d. rom. Dichtung, III (1892), 85; repeated by Vurtheim, op. cit., 9. 

' Cf. Richter in Fleck. Jahrb., XCV (1867), 264. Hoche, Die Metra des Tragikers 
Seneca (1862), 14-15, has tables of the metrical resolutions in the different plays. 
The Octavia has the smallest number, but not very strikingly smaller than others. 

6 Op. cit., 52-74; additions in Nordmeyer, op. cit., 285-88; cf. Bassi, op. cit., 
144-48; Cima's objections (in Riv. di Filol., XXXIV [1906], 530, n. 1; echoed by 
Vurtheim, op. cit., 6, n.) to such collections are too superficial. Von Ranke (op. cit., 
69) remarks: "Es ist derselbe Gedankenkreis; die namlichen Anschauungen treten 
uberall hervor." 

7 Trans. Amer. Philol. Assoc, XLIX (1918), 4-7. 
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of the method there employed a much more objective, and hence 
more convincing series of results might be obtained than Ladek's 
collections, full as they are, can offer. 1 It is to be hoped that a 
study along such lines may some day be made. In the meantime, 
however, it is at least allowable to emphasize the cumulative weight 
of Ladek's results. Several similarities, also, in larger matters, 
such as the use of double choruses, 2 the limitation to three actors, 3 
and the introduction of ghosts, 4 may be noted as at least not incon- 
sistent with the authenticity of the Octavia. In general rhetorical 
character the play resembles the others, save that it is somewhat 
less turgid and artificial. 5 This is, however, a difference in degree 
rather than in kind, and we may plausibly conjecture that the gain 
in sincerity is in part due to the fact that it is the poet's own experi- 
ences rather than the unreal tales of mythology which are being 
depicted, and that the work, though that of a rhetorician, to be 
sure, is yet that of an author whose earlier cleverness has been 
tempered by contact with the tragedies of life. 

4. We are now ready to consider the one argument derived 
from the textual tradition, namely, that of the tragedies there are 
two manuscript recensions, of which that usually considered the 
better (containing our best single manuscript, the Etruscus, 
S. XI/XII) lacks the Octavia, 6 while the more numerous group of 
the interpolated or A. recension, 7 preserves it. 8 Peiper and Richter 
accordingly suggested 9 that in the fourth century, when the interest 

1 Gemoll, op. cit., 1091, feels that the Octavia is hardly more than a cento. 

* Cf. Chickering, op. cit., 69-70. 

s Ladek, op. cit., 50-51; Chickering, op. cit., 70. Kroll (op. cit., II, 234), without 
sufficient reason, denies this. 

4 Chickering, op. cit., 68. 

s Ladek, op. cit., 7; Ribbeck, op. cit., Ill, 88; Butler, op. cit., 77-78; Kroll, 
op. cit., II, 234; Dimsdale, op. cit., 406. 

6 In the E recension the plays stand in the order adopted in Peiper and Richter's 
edition: H.F., Tr., Pho., M., Pha., Oe., A., Th., H.O. 

1 This family can, however, be traced back to about the fourth century; cf . Kroll 
op. cit., II, 234; Schanz, op. cit., II, 2, 3d ed., 53. 

8 The order of plays in A is H.F., Th., Thebais (=Pho.), Hippolytus ( = Pha.) 
Oe., Tr., M., A., Oc, H.O. But in S Oc. follows H.O. (cf. Peiper and Richter's 1902 
edition, 397, app. crit.). 

» In their 1867 edition, xiii; cf. Richter in Fleck. Jahrb., XCV (1867), 264; Birt in 
Rhein. Mus., XXXIV (1879), 558-59- 
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in Seneca and in Tacitus was revived, the A recension was made and 
the Octavia inserted (perhaps by its author) into the corpus of 
Seneca's plays, while Leo held that the play dated from the time 
of the Flavian emperors but was inserted in the canon in the fourth 
century. 1 But these views are mere conjectures, and we need seek 
no terminus post quern for the A recension later than the period 
immediately following the death of Nero. 2 Certainly far more 
plausible and apparently consistent with the facts is the view of 
Siegmund 3 that the E recension includes those plays which were 
published during Seneca's lifetime, and that the A recension, more 
complete and therefore more sought for and more widely preserved, 
was made after his death, including within it this posthumous play 
which naturally possessed great interest for Roman readers. 

If, then, the Octavia is by Seneca, it is evident that its historical 
and literary value is far greater than has been commonly supposed, 
for it will appear as a document essentially contemporaneous with 
the events which it describes, and hence much earlier than the 
accounts of the historians upon whom we have hitherto relied. 4 It 
should, however, be borne in mind that its character as a posthu- 
mous apologia of Seneca 5 and expose of Nero makes it necessary 
to rate its motives and hence its impartiality somewhat differently 
from what we should do did we suppose it the product of a later 
and less directly interested age. From the side of the history 
of literature it is certainly a great gain to be able to associate this 
unique specimen of the praetexta with so important a writer as 
Seneca, rather than with some unknown poetaster of uncertain 
date. 

1 1878 edition, 1, and n. 3. 

2 Before which, of course, this play could not have been included in any published 
edition. 

3 In his 191 1 program, 24-25; known to me from a quotation by Tolkiehn in 
Burs. Jahresb., CLXXI (1915), 20. Schanz (op. cit., II, 2, 3d ed., 76) considers it 
surprising that Siegmund can champion the genuineness of the play. 

* We shall thus have to reverse the judgment of Gercke, op. cit., 198, as to the 
comparative worthlessness of the play as a historical source. 

5 Cf. von Ranke, op. cit., 59-60: "Man konnte sagen, das Stuck sei zugleich ein 
Pamphlet und eine TragSdie." 



